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This is in memory. This is in remembrance. 

This is for all the lies that have been told. 

The innocent blood, the blood that cries from the ground, 

Rise up and speak, you voices! 

Voices of dead and living, past and present, 

Voices of gagged men, whispering through sore lips, 

Voices of children, robbed of their small songs, 

Strong voices, chanting of the rights of man, 

Rebel and fighter, men of the free heart, 

We, too, shall build a fire, though not in fear, 

Revenge or barren hate, but such a great 

And cleansing fire it shall leap through the world 

Like leaping flame! - 

Freedom to speak and pray, 

Freedom from want, and fear, freedom for all; 

Freedom of thought, freedom of man’s bold mind! 
From They Burned the Books 
Copyright 1942 by Stephen Vincent Benét 


and reprinted by permission of 


Brandt and Brandt, New York City 


















































For and by the People 


WILSON W. WYATT 


The Mayor of Louisville describes the plan for postwar development of the 


metropolitan area of Louisville. 
American Society of Planning 


Mayor Wyatt is president of the 
Officials and a trustee member 


of the A.L.A. 


y OUR PLANNING is to be for the people 
it must be by the people as well. Like 
our government our planning must be 
democratic. It is doomed to failure if it is 
merely to be handed down to us from the 
ivory tower of a professional planner. We 
all know of city after city where in fhe 
past generation a master city plan was pre- 
pared by an expert planner without par- 
ticipation by the people for whom it was 
intended. And scarcely before the first 
public clamor of approval and disapproval 
had died away, the plan was already 
doomed to a dusty death in the archives of 
the city hall. If it is to have public ac- 
ceptance, receive public support, and be 
financed from the public funds—it must 
represent the goals of the people for their 
own community; it must be the people's 
plan. With professional help and guid- 
ance, yes; but there is nothing so mysterious 
about city planning that the same business 
judgment and executive ability that makes 
American industry practical and successful 
cannot also be applied to city planning. 
Our postwar planning should be a partner- 
ship enterprise of business, labor, the pro- 
fessional planners, civic leaders, local gov- 
ernment. In no other way can we achieve 
the results which we desire for employment, 
for business, for a progressive community, 
for the sheer happiness of living. 

Then how can this be done? Specifically 


That is a fair 
question. There is no single answer which 
will apply alike to all communities. But 
I can give you one which is working and 
which gives promise of success. 

Last October, under municipal sponsor- 
ship, there was organized the Louisville 
Area Development Association. It is 
neither public nor private—it is both. It 
does not supplant the planning and zoning 
commission. As a matter of fact the com- 
mission is an active part of the new organ- 
ization. Its chairman is the vice president 
of the development association. The Mayor 
is the president. 

It has a separate independent head- 
quarters with adequate space for meeting 
It has a small staff headed by an 
executive director. Its board of directors 
consists of the Mayor, the County Judge, 
the chairman of the city-county planning 
and zoning commission, and eight civic 
leaders, including the publishers of the local 
newspapers, the president of the utility com- 
pany, the state secretary of the federation 
of labor. ' 

It is financed by a fund of $100,000 for 
a minimum operating budget for two years. 
This fund has been made available by local 
government to the extent of $25,000 and 
by private capital to the extent of $75,000. 
Ten thousand dollars of this fund comes 
from labor, and the remainder from a half 


just what should we do? 


rooms. 
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dozen business interests with an important 
stake in the community. It is not contem- 
plated that this organization will do the 
actual engineering and blueprinting. This 
work will be done by the regularly estab- 


lished public agencies. 


The word “area” in the name of the 
organization is evidence of the scope of 
its activities—it will plan for the metro- 
politan area, not merely within the city 
boundaries. Both in the creation of the 
city-county planning and zoning commis- 
sion and in the establishment of this organ- 
ization it has been realized that adequate 
planning must envision the entire metro- 
politan area of the city and that artificial 
boundary lines must be ignored. 

The development association will serve 
as the clearing house for all major plan- 
ning, business as well as governmental. In 
order to prevent duplication the association 
has invited the local committee for eco- 
nomic development to become a part of the 
organization and to assume responsibility 
for business and industry. This invitation 
has been accepted. 


CITIZEN PARTICIPATION 


Citizen participation is brought about 
on a broadly representative basis through 
committees on a dozen major problems. 
Each committee is headed by a chairman 
whose executive responsibility it is to see 
that the work of his committee goes for- 
ward actively to a sound conclusion. Most 
committees are broken down into from 
two to half a dozen subcommittees con- 
sisting of from three to ten members each. 
The work of each subcommittee in turn 
is directed by a subchairman who is re- 
sponsible to the general committee chair- 
man. The president and the executive 
director of the association are charged with 
the duty of seeing to it that all committees 
move along together on a common front 
and without overlapping or delay. 


All committee members are passed upon 
by the board of directors before appoint- 
ment in order to assure that each committee 
will be representative. Men and women 
from the ranks of labor, civic leaders, and 
working business executives are serving on 
each committee along with aldermen and 
administrative governmental officials. Each 
committee has one or more members from 
the outlying areas in order to be certain 
that the problems of the entire area receive 
attention. 

In addition to the committee for eco- 
nomic development there is a committee 
on research and surveys. Its functions will 
include the determination of Louisville's 
postwar population and its economic divi- 
sions in order that we shall know how many 
people we are preparing for, as well as 
their economic status, the age groups into 
which they will fall, and all other pertinent 
information concerning the people of the 
area. This committee is also preparing 
other fundamental research data. 


A Typicat COMMITTEE 


A third committee is at work on the 
general subject of streets and highways. 
Let us use it as an example. It has a total 
membership of thirty-one, divided among 
five subcommittees. Since most of its work 
vitally concerns the city department of 
works and the county road system, the 
operating head of each of these—full-time 
governmental executives and engineers— 
is an ex officio member of each subcommit- 
tee. Their staffs and that of the planning 
commission are working almost daily with 
this committee. In this manner the plans 
evolved will be assured of execution since 
the public offices charged with action will 
have participated actively in the planning 
stage. And yet at the same time some 
of the best brains of the community are 
working with the governmental executives 
and giving the benefit of their experience 
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They are not merely ad- 

They are all in there 
together, doing a job jointly. Experience 
and skill from private life which could 
not possibly be employed by the city are 
being utilized in developing the future of 
Louisville. And these men and women 
are interested, for they realize that their 
future, the success of their business, the 
living conditions of their families, are all 
tied into the future of the city. 

The first subcommittee is on the major 
street and highway plan. Included in the 
scope of its functions will be arterial high- 
way connections, belt highways, state and 
federal highways, as well as work with 
the planning commission on the revision and 
extension of the major street and arterial 
highway plan. 

The second subcommittee is charged with 
responsibility for bridges, viaducts, and 
grade crossings; a third covers the field of 
street and highway rebuilding, repairing, 
and widening, county roads and elimination 
of dead-end streets by extension; a fourth, 
roadside control and development, street 
and highway illumination, and sidewalk 
and walkway construction ; and a fifth, park- 
ing facilities and traffic control features. 

Another important committee is that on 
transportation, with subcommittees on air- 
port facilities and air transportation services, 
on passenger and freight railroad services 
and terminal facilities, another to perform 
similar functions for motor buses and 
trucks, another for water transportation, a 
fifth for local mass transportation, and a 
sixth for general traffic conditions. Each 
of these subcommittees has a challenging 
task. And each of its members knows 
that a proper solution of the difficulties in 
the field will make for a better and a 
more progressive community. 

And so we continue with committees on 
health, on parks and recreation, on welfare, 
on sewers and drainage, on finance and 


and judgment. 
yisory members. 


- aldermen, serve on these committees. 


taxation, on public buildings, on education, 
on housing, cn smoke abatement, and other 
subjects. 

Representatives from local government 
form an important part of every committee. 
This, we have felt, is of the utmost im- 
portance. Each official whose work is 
pertinent to that of a particular committee 
is made a member of it. In addition gen- 
eral representatives of government, such as 
This 
makes for genuine partnership in the work, 
makes it probable that the final plans will 
be carried into action, and gives each group 
the benefit of full background information 
as well as persons to carry the heavy part 
of the work between meetings. 

From the budget of the organization, 
funds are available to the committees for 
the employment of experts in the various 
fields as well as for traveling expenses for 
selected committee members to go to other 
cities for firsthand observation of condi- 
tions of unusual interest. 

The result of all of this work will be a 
community plan, covering both the short 
range and the long range. And it will be 
a plan that the people of the community 
will support, for it will be their plan. 
As projects emerge from this screening 
process they will be turned over to the 
appropriate businesses and public agencies 
to be carried into action—to be put into 
the blueprint stage for the specifications 
to be spelled out. 


FUNCTION OF THE LIBRARY 


And quite naturally comes the question: 
What is the function of the library system 
in this local postwar planning? 

The public library’s main contribution 
will be in furnishing adequate information 
to the population as a whole and to special 
groups of citizens who are organizing to 
take an active part. 

(Continued on page 202) 








Communities Plan for Demobilization 


CYRIL O. HOULE 


Dr. Houle, assistant professor of education at the University of Chicago, 


has prepared the second in a series of articles on community problems 


in demobilization and readjustment. 


The first, “Areas of Service 


to War-Affected Populations” by Ralph A. Ulveling, ap- 
peared in the April Bulletin. 


es LIBRARY profession is well aware 


of the great task which confronts our ' 


society in reorienting, at the end of the war, 
all those who are now engrossed in fighting 
it, whether in military or civilian capacities. 
Some librarians are beginning to realize, as 
well, that the solution of this problem—like 
most of the others which the end of the 
fighting will bring—depends on the ability 
of local communities to work out for them- 
selves an intelligent and reasonable way of 
meeting their own individual and immediate 
needs. 

It is difficult to avoid vagueness and in- 
decision in thinking about a problem as 
broad as demobilization. But, somehow, 
in a number of communities in this country 
—some small, some large—groups of lay 
citizens and professional workers are mov- 
ing ahead with postwar plans, finding ends 
toward which to work and means to use in 
accomplishing them. In some fashion these 
groups generate within themselves an en- 
thusiasm which gives them the courage to 
make progressively broader and more sig- 
nificant decisions concerning present and 
future activity. 

A study of the work which is being done 
in these communities does not reveal any 
clearly worked out and complete blueprint 
which could be universally adopted. It is 
possible to discern, albeit sometimes dimly, 


principles of action which appear to be 
fairly universal in their application. It 
seems likely that any librarian who wishes 
to start working in his or her own com- 
munity on plans for postwar demobilization 
could well consider whether these princi- 
ples would not be applicable for the task at 
hand. 


PRINCIPLES OF ACTION 


What are these principles? 

First, so far as possible, all of the agen- 
cies and interest groups in the community 
are drawn into the planning activity. In 
most communities in which postwar plan- 
ning has been well developed, the mayor or 
a group of the leading citizens has called 
together public and private agencies of all 
sorts, along with persons representing such 
various interests as industrial management, 
labor, farming, and the like. When many 
people work together they have broad re- 
sources and the en- 
thusiasm caused by genuine cooperative 


at their command, 


activities spreads to far more people. 
Second, the planning procedure is care- 
fully outlined and scheduled. A planning 
group sets up an organization which fits the 
local situation and appoints committees to 
discharge specific functions. The commit- 
tees, in turn, analyze their tasks and as 


sign responsibilities to individuals. A time 
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schedule for activity is developed and fol- 
lowed as rigidly as possible. As time goes 
on and accomplishments are reported or 
basic conditions change, the organizational 
structure is revised to conform to the new 
demands. At any given moment lines of 
authority and clear. 
Flexibility is achieved through a constant 
or periodic examination of these lines and 
the responsibilities inherent in them to be 
sure that the organization is as responsive 
as possible to the factors which make the 
immediate situation distinctive. 

Third, the basic problem of rehabilitation 
and readjustment is defined in terms of the 
needs of the people to be served. So long 
as one speaks only in such terms as “‘post- 
war demobilization” and “readjustment of 
war workers” the problem of what to do 
When one 
thinks about the men and women who left 
the community and will be coming back 
or about the people now working in its war 
factories who will need new jobs, the prob- 
lem becomes clearer and more manageable, 
particularly if the next question is: “What 
will such people need ?” 


responsibility are 


about them will remain vague. 


In these terms, it 
is possible for community planning groups 
to determine several fairly specific areas 
which will need attention. . 


EMPLOYMENT 


The first need, and certainly the most 
pressing one, is employment. How can all 
those who are out of work find jobs which 
are suited to their talents and which also 
provide goods or services for which there is 
real demand? Some communities are try- 
ing to answer this by asking other questions. 
How many people were employed before 
the war? How many are now employed? 
How many jobs are there now open which 
can be filled when the war is over or when 
restrictions on consumer goods are relaxed? 
If there is a war industry in the community, 
how many of its workers plan to move away 


when their jobs are finished? By making 
studies to answer these and similar ques- 
tions, it is possible to discover the size of the 
gap between the number of employable peo- 
ple who will probably be in the community 
and the number of jobs which will prob- 
ably be available. With these basic facts 
in mind, it is then necessary to try fo dis- 
cover new kinds of jobs which can be 
created. Are there any new products which 
the community might manufacture or are 
there services—quick-freeze food lockers, 
for example—which might be developed to 
provide jobs? What public works—air- 
ports, bridges, public buildings, highway 
repair—are needed and how can they be 
financed? (The International City Man- 
agers’ Association, in a survey of ninety-two 
representative cities, found that all but one 
have established cash reserves to care for 
public works projects of this sort.) 

In communities in which extensive studies 
of the sort suggested above do not seem 
feasible, the community planning groups 
are working to help and advise local Selec- 
tive Service boards and the United States 
Employment Service, which are charged 
with the responsibility for discovering post- 
war employment opportunities. 


SELF-DEVELOPMENT 


A second need will be for personal self- 
development and improvement. A number 
of the soldiers and war workers have had 
their education disrupted; others never 
realized the possibilities of education for 
self-improvement until their horizons were 
widened by their military services or their 
war work; still others have or will have 
disabilities which require them to make en- 
tirely new kinds of adjustment. For such 
people, new programs of adult education 
will be necessary. The outlines of these 
programs are already taking shape. Col- 
leges and universities are developing plans 


to modify their instructional programs. 
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Public schools and community centers are 
outlining programs to educate adults. The 
special needs of the disabled are being stud- 
ied and attempts made to fit them into the 
community picture. 


SociAaL ADJUSTMENT 


A third need is for social adjustment. 
The war has lifted many millions of people 
violently out of their old patterns of living 
and has substituted new bonds of loyalty 
for old. The returning soldier or war 
worker will find that his family and friends 
have become used to getting along without 
him, and it will be hard for him to fit back 
into their community life. This difficulty 
will be intensified by the fact that those 
who return will miss the comradeship which 
they found in the Army or on the swing 
shift, and the stimulation of travel, excite- 
ment, and war fervor. The old song title 
might be paraphrased to read, “How You 
Goin’ to Keep Them Down on the Farm, 
after They’ve Seen London, Guadalcanal, 
India, and the Douglas Aircraft Plant?” 

The community is itself the chief means 
of social adjustment and in meeting this 
need it will find one of its broadest re- 
sponsibilities. The first thing it can do is 
to keep contacts from being broken. A 
number of community agencies are trying to 
keep in touch with those who have gone 
away. Many clubs, schools, colleges, and 
community centers have developed special 
newsletters for this purpose or in other ways 
attempted to stimulate correspondence with 
those who are absent from the community. 
Also, plans are being made for the develop- 
ment of more recreational facilities and 
social group work. These plans usually 
emphasize small-group or club activity 
where individuals have an opportunity to 
develop close ties and to practice democ- 
racy through the medium of group discus- 
sion and decision. In some communities 
service clubs have agreed to accept respon- 
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sibility for a certain number of individuals 
in order to see that they are effectively 
integrated upon their return. Those who 
are now coming back from war activities 
can help those who return later. This lat- 
ter plan is good in part because it gives 
those who return a specific community ac- 
tivity and makes them feel that they have 
an important and immediate place in the 
community. 


PERSONAL COUNSEL 


A fourth need in a sense ties the others 
together. It is the need for personal coun- 
sel, in which a channel is provided for 
bringing the resources of the community to 
bear upon the problems of the specific indi- 
vidual. This kind of counseling requires, 
for its best development, the services of 
trained specialists, but the number of such 
people will not be large enough to meet 
the need, even if use is made of all of the 
people who are now in training or who 
have acquired counseling skills in military 
service or in war industry. Therefore in 
some communities, particularly the smaller 
ones, plans have been projected to set up a 
volunteer service under the auspices of some 
type of community agency. The volunteers 
who will later on serve in this capacity are 
now studying how they can be most useful. 

A final need—broad and long-range—is 
the need to develop better standards of liv- 
ing and the provision of a higher order of 
public and private services. War is a time 
of great social change, in which inertia is 
lessened and old ways of thought are dis- 
rupted. Some agencies and some com- 
munities are taking advantage of this fact 
to plan a better program of service for 
themselves. There is a new interest in 
legislation to provide better and more demo- 
cratic educational opportunities, public 
housing, health facilities, and other social 
services. City planning for efficiency and 
beautification is being widely discussed. 
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Private businesses are thinking how they 
can carry over into peacetime life the per- 
sonnel services which they were forced to 
develop to care for their workers and to 
increase production during the war, when 
manpower was scarce and valuable. People 
are discontented with old ways and wish 
to turn to new ones. 

The foregoing list of needs is far from 
complete but it does indicate the kind of 
analysis and planning which makes it pos- 
sible to work effectively on the problem of 
postwar rehabilitation and readjustment. 


ANALYSIS OF MEANS 


Fourth, those responsible for community 
planning make a realistic analysis of the 
means at hand. It is pointless to analyze 
needs and then do nothing about them; 
and it is pointless also to suggest broad pos- 
sibilities which are far beyond the ability of 
the specific community. <A close and co- 
operative analysis will usually reveal a num- 
ber of ways in which to meet any specific 
problem which may present itself. The 
first requirement is to discover which gov- 
ernment agencies—federal, state, or local— 
have particular responsibilities. The second 
is to see how they may be helped to do 
their work. The third is to develop means 
of supplementing and rounding out their 
service. 

Fifth, the plans which are made provide 
for freedom of choice on the part of the 
person who is to be served. Successful post- 
war planning does not involve making de- 
cisions now for those who will come back. 
It is rather an attempt to establish possi- 
bilities and to provide choices, leaving the 
people who come back free to exercise the 
right of decision in terms of the way in 
which conditions appear to them. 

Sixth, successful postwar planning is de- 
veloped in terms of a time sequence, based 
on probable later needs. It is unrealistic to 
assume that the future will be divided into 
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two sharp periods, the first of which is 
called “war” and the second “peace.” 
Everyone has seen how needs and demands 
have shifted in the last several years of the 
war. These shifts will occur in the future 
as well. So far as may now be predicted, 
the following fairly clearly defined periods 
will occur: first, from now until the end of 
the war in Europe; second, from then until 
the end of the war in Asia; third, from then 
until the period of basic readjustment is 
over; fourth, the period in which the econ- 
omy is more settled and broad development 
is possible. Each of these periods, and very 
possibly certain subperiods with them, will 
bring forth special needs and particular 
requirements. One implication of this fact 
is that readjustment activities should begin 
immediately. The problem of the returned 
serviceman and war worker is already here 
and must be met. To the extent that it is 
met effectively, one gains experience in the 
ways to handle larger problems later and 
the enthusiasm which comes from doing 
something which has immediate, tangible 
results. 


CARRYING OuT PLANS 


Seventh, the persons doing the planning 
are the ones who have the authority and re- 
sponsibility for carrying out the plans. This 
principle implies that the agency heads and 
the leading citizens themselves must do the 
actual planning and not simply delegate it 
to others. Where this policy is followed, 
the person who makes a plan will do so in 
the full knowledge that he cannot avoid the 
consequences of his action; he will, there- 
fore, give his full ability to the planning. 
Since he will later on be judged in terms of 
the performance of the plan, he will not be 
tempted to make broad and grandiose sug- 
gestions which are not capable of achieve- 
ment. 

It may be that as time goes on other 


principles will emerge. In reviewing the 
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ones which have been summarized above, 
however, it is particularly interesting to note 
one thing: all of the principles which have 
been developed to meet the needs which 
grow out of war can also be used to meet 
the requirements of peace. And, in fact, 
the broadest hope for the process of postwar 
planning is that in a large number of Ameri- 
can communities groups of people will have 
the experience of working together and of 
learning the principles of working together 
so that they will gain confidence to continue 
to plan—and to carry out plans—long after 
immediate war needs are met. 

If the library is viewed simply as a place 
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in which books are stored and from which 
they are circulated, the librarian does not 
need to concern himself very much with 
But if the library js 
conceived to be a broad and pervasive agency 


postwar planning. 


of adult education, the librarian will need 
to move out more and more into the com- 
munity, taking an ever greater role in plan- 
ning and carrying out cooperative endeavors. 
In this way it will be possible to discover 
and meet the needs of more and more peo- 
This kind 
of leadership will win for the library in 
most communities a far broader scope of 


ple, both singly and in groups. 


service than it has ever previously possessed. 


The Future of ‘Race Prejudice 


RACE PREJUDICE isn’t an old universal 
“instinct.” 
old. 
because of their religion—not their “blood ;” 
they enslaved Negroes because they were 
pagans—not for being black. 

Freedom from fear is the way to cure 
race prejudice. 
decision that upholds equal citizenship rights 
without regard to race or color, every labor 
decision that lessens the terror of being 
“laid off” and gives a man self-respect in 
his employment, every arrangement that 
secures the little farmer against losing his 
acres to the bank—all these and many more 
can free people from fear. 


It is hardly a hundred years 
Before that, people persecuted Jews 


In any country every legal 


They need not 
look for scapegoats. 

The Russian nation has for a generation 
shown what can be done to outlaw race 
prejudice in a country with many kinds of 
people. They did not wait for people’s 
minds to change. They made racial dis- 


They 


crimination and persecution illegal. 


welcomed and honored the different dress, 
different customs, different arts of the many 
tribes and countries that live as part of 
their nation. The more backward groups 
were given special aid to help them catch 
up with the more advanced. Each people 
was helped to develop’ its own cultural 
forms, its own written language, theater, 
At the same time 
that each people was encouraged in its na- 
tional self-development, the greatest possible 
interchange of customs was fostered, so that 
each group became more distinctively itself 


music, dance, and so on. 


and at the same time more a part of the 
whole. 

The Russians have welcomed cultural 
differences and they have refused to treat 
No part of the Rus- 
sian program has had greater success than 
their racial program. 

—The Races of Mankind 
By RutH BENeEpIcT and GENE WELTFISH 
Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 85 


them as inferiorities. 
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Organize the Story for Labor 


CHARLES LIVERMORE 


Mr. Livermore, assistant director of the National C.I.O. War Relief 
Committee, has written the first of two articles which the Bulletin will 
carry on the library’s relations with organized labor. 


HE EFFECTS of the war on all kinds 
Po public service organizations, includ- 
ing libraries, have been many. Under- 
staffed, they have been trying to find ways 
of meeting the new demands which have 
been placed upon them. 

In addition to less staff and new de- 
mands, libraries have a third complication 
in their wartime picture. Not only must 
they meet the needs of America’s reading 
and studying public but they must extend 
their services to get new readers and to 
bring even more people into an informed 
relationship with the world they live in. 

This, aside from the purely recreational 
aspects of library service, seems to require 
the use of new techniques and forms for the 
organization of all services. Responsibility 
does not end merely with providing the 
services but must extend to seeing that they 
are used most effectively. 

Many libraries have recently been ex- 
perimenting with new types of service— 
bookmobiles, group service; etc.—designed 
to reach a broader public through the vari- 
ous natural interest groups within their 
communities. 

The growth of tremendous industrial 
unions among the workers of most Ameri- 
can communities offers all service agencies 
the most effective way of reaching the great 
masses of America’s workers. 

A large number of libraries around the 


country have provided local unions with ° 


such a service. In Akron a few weeks ago 
I discovered that the public library has 
been taking books to the regular monthly 
meetings of the local industrial union coun- 
cil and loaning them out to the union dele- 
gates who attend. Mrs. Ida Goshkin,’ 
who was in charge of the table the night I 
was there, told me that the service had been 
pretty well received. She pointed out, how- 
ever, that as often is the case in these ex- 
periments, there was no real sponsorship or 
functional relationship between the service 
and the people who used it. 

These programs, which break sharply 
with the traditional institutional approaches 
to library service, often run into difficulties 
resulting from inadequate information 
about the community groups through which 
libraries are trying to work. 

In working through trade unions, public 
libraries must know something about the 
machinery which the union has to offer. 
Most local unions have a_ headquarters 
which usually houses the union offices and 
union newspaper (if there is one) and is a 
gathering place for the shop stewards and 
the membership. 

In the shops there may be a shop council 
or plant committee, especially if there are 
many plants organized in a single local 
union. In each shop there is also a shop 
steward system which provides at least one 

1See Mrs Goshkin’s “Public Library Coo 


with Labor Organizations.” Wilson Library 
17: 306-090, December 1942. 
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elected leader for every ten to fifty men. 
These are the union counterparts of the 
foremen who represent the company. 

Basically, the union machinery in the 
shop is the shop steward system. Any pro- 
gram which is destined to reach the rank 
and file must have the support of shop 
stewards. 

Very often the local union and the com- 
pany have established a common ground for 
doing some things jointly in what are called 
labor-management committees. 

On the city-wide level—the place to be- 
gin—you find the central labor bodies. 
They may be an industrial union council of 
the C.I.O. or a central trades federation of 
the A. F. of L., or both. These are com- 
posed of representatives of all the local 
unions in the city. These organizations 
usually evaluate and develop the various 
interests for which they will ask the sup- 
port of their membership. From the dele- 
gates to these councils are formed the 
numerous committees which actually de- 
velop the policy of the council and of local 
labor. On the basis of these committee 
reports, programs are taken down the line 
to the local unions, the shop stewards, and 
finally into the plants. 


Wuy WorkK THROUGH UNIONS? 


This is complicated machinery and many 
agencies have thought that getting the co- 
operation of management in the distribution 
of their literature would solve the problem 
of telling their story to the workers. This 
is not the case. These short cuts will not 
work. 

Without adequate participation by work- 
ers, public libraries often fail in their 
presentation because they are not able to 
formulate a program which has appeal for 
the rank and file or which answers their 
needs. This participation will also give 
libraries an opportunity to explain their 
programs in detail. 
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Then there are people who don’t want 
to work through the unions. They just 
want to “work with the workers.” Such 
an attitude, without arguing the case for 
and against unions, seems to me to be un- 
realistic in terms of what unions are. 

Unions are associations of workers, 
They are led by elected representatives. 
Their shop stewards are elected by the 
people in each department and they are per- 
sons who have the respect of their fellow 
workers. They are the best channel that 
agencies have for reaching the man at the 
machine and, through him, his family. 


Wuart Lispraries CAN Do 


Assuming that libraries want to work 
with unions, I discover that they often do 
not know what they have to offer. It seems 
strange but it is true. So often the public 
interpretation of library service has sounded 
something like the following—‘“See, here is 
where your money is going. Don’t you 
think we are doing a good job? Couldn't 
you use us more often?” ‘They have much 
more to offer than they usually say. Here 
are some of the things I know libraries can 
do: 

1. Provide labor press with reviews of 
books about labor, fiction and nonfiction. 

2. Ask labor people to help select books 
about labor for the library. 

3. Provide those who attend union edu- 
cational classes with reference materials and 
books on subjects related to the classes. 

4. Organize pamphlets and source ma- 
terial on labor history and economics. 
There are very few good labor libraries in 
the United States. 

5. Follow the papers published by the 
unions, to keep track of topics of current 
major interest to unions, and make books 
about these subjects available to the unions. 

6. Set up bookshelves in local union 
halls. Where there is an educational direc- 


‘tor, he or she will usually be glad to take 
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charge of them. Unions will take good 
care of the libraries’ property. 

7. Provide exhibits on subjects of interest 
to workers: production, political activity, 
race relations, gardening, child care, trade 
union history, trade unions of other coun- 
tries, economics, cooperatives, etc. 

8. Make available films and records 
which provide ideas for local union enter- 
tainment committees. Libraries might pur- 
chase some of the many recordings of 
workers’ songs. 

g. Plan exhibits for the public in general 
on the history of local labor organizations. 
A lot of rich history has been created in the 
process of labor organization. 

10. Help the local unions plan educa- 
tional conferences. Often libraries have 
meeting facilities and the skills in confer- 
ence planning which unions lack. 

11, Provide special language groups with 
books through the union. There are many 
thousands of workers who read only the 
language of their European birthland. 

These are eleven specific suggestions, and 
I know that any librarian could think of a 
hundred more. The only point I would like 
to make here is that before libraries begin 
to work with trade unions they must or- 
ganize their story in terms of the things 
that interest workers. 


THE LIBRARY'S PROGRAM 


The program which the library has to 
offer should be made as specific as possible 
and proposed to the president or secretary 
of the local industrial union council. The 
limitations of a library should be remem- 
bered—don’t oversell the services. They 
should be real and specific. Often the li- 
brary will: be referred to the educational 
committee of the council or to the com- 


munity service committee. If there is no 
central labor body, the librarian should go 
to the largest local union in the area. Its 
officers will help adapt library service to the 
particular requirements of their members 
and will help develop special interpretive 
material for distribution to their member- 
ship, if the library can convince them that 
it has something to offer. 


SERVICES FOR ALL PEOPLE 


In the final analysis, what the library is 
trying to do through these special programs 
is to make services available to all the peo- 
ple—to meet the needs of all the people. 
This is a good thing to do. Many Ameri- 
can institutions are finding in the trade 
unions a new way of reaching the masses of 
American workers. Many of them are also 
taking advantage of this new development 
to increase the representativeness of their 
boards. I doubt if there are many libraries 
in the country with labor representatives on 
their boards. This lag results from a 
strange illusion that libraries are somehow 
“out of this world,” that their preservation 
is a trust and not a common democratic 
function. 

Ideas, books, culture, have one ultimate 
security, and all the marble columns and li- 
brary guards in the world will not take the 
place of it. That security rests on the un- 
derstanding of the people—all of them— 
the industrialists, the businessmen, the 
workers. 

Participation on all levels, plus the flex- 
ible organization of services in such a way 
as to achieve their maximum integration 
into the day-to-day life of the people for 
whom they are planned, I believe, is the 
keynote to this new and most valuable de- 
velopment in the library program. 











How Much Could ‘*Member’’ Mean? 


MARIAN C. MANLEY 


“To facilitate the participation of members in discussions of questions on 
which the Council and officers of the Association need the members’ 
opinion,” the Executive Board has authorized the formation of 
a Committee on Relations with Local Groups of which Miss 
Manley has been named chairman. 


I’ A local existence an essential to a na- 
tional library organization? The cen- 
tral nervous system of an organism derives 
its responses to pain and pleasure from its 
nerve endings. Members are the nerve 
endings of the American Library Associa- 
tion. But apparently there has been some 
failure in the flow of stimuli from member 
to Association and from Association to mem- 
ber. Many feel cut off and untouched by 
their A.L.A. They are asked for no con- 
tribution but dues and they get little stimu- 
lation besides the Bulletin. How can all 
A.L.A. members feel themselves a real part 
of the Association? 

The A.L.A. has a membership of fifteen 
thousand. Of this number only relatively 
few, through committee assignment, may 
be directly related to the Association .func- 
tions at any one time. In normal years 
attendance at conferences provides some op- 
portunity for mutual consideration of prob- 
Under war conditions even this 
What ways can 


lems. 
avenue has been closed. 
we find to tap the great reservoir of pro- 
fessional interest and enthusiasm and so in- 
vigorate the program of the library 
profession as expressed through the American 
Library Association ? 

These questions and others have been 
troubling the officers, Executive Board, 
Headquarters staff, and members of the 
Association for some time. Now when it 


is essential to get full value from each pro- 
fessional activity, the best use of our pro- 
fessional association is a question of major 
importance. It is, moreover, a question of 
primary concern not to a limited few but to 
all the members. 

The A.L.A. has a long record of accom- 
plishment. This has developed through 
broad phases. 
was the result of the united and vigorous 
efforts of a comparatively small group of 
people working as pioneers to achieve a goal 
that could be seen clearly by the majority. 

In the twenty years from 1920 to 1940 
the Association became, in part, the channel 
through which large sums passed from 
foundations to the development of specific 


In its early years, progress 


national projects in impersonal programs. 
At the same time, with the expansion of 
activities, membership _ increased 
greatly. Since, as a result of the Associa- 
tion’s participation in the foundations’ broad 


library 


programs, the organization machinery be- 
came more complex, the sense of individual 
responsibility for creative action was less 
generally reflected in the Association’s pro- 
gram. Much of the work was carried over 
and over again by people who from expeti- 
ence could be counted on to carry a project 
through to an effective conclusion. 
Notwithstanding the expansion of the 
membership, there had been no correspond- 
ing provision of ways in which many mem- 
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bers could be related actively to the work 
of this Association. But there is increasing 
consciousness of the necessity for widespread 
opportunity for creative effort as the vital 
force in a living association. Now it may 
be that the Association is entering on a 
third phase—one in which membership in- 
terest and enthusiasm shall once again be a 
major force in its development. 

To try to discover ways through which 
member interest could carry out its prom- 
ise for the Association, a Committee on Re- 
lations with Local Groups has been formed 
with its objective the development of more 
channels through which member responsi- 
bility for the Association’s action may be 
expressed. 


COMMITTEE MEMBERS 


Because the work of certain boards and 
committees had some bearing on this prob- 
lem, representatives were assigned to the 
committee. Mrs. Alice Brooks Mooney of 
the Board of Education for Librarianship; 
Louis M. Nourse from the Board on Sala- 
ries, Staff, and Tenure; Katharine M. Hol- 
den, chairman of the Junior Members 
Round Table; Ella V. Aldrich, chairman 
of the Membership Committee; Claire 
Nolte of the Division of Libraries for Chil- 
dren and Young People; Ruth, Shapiro of 
the Staff Associations Round Table; and 
two members at large, Robert D. Franklin, 


‘director of the Shelby County Libraries, 


Cossitt Library, Memphis, and the chair- 
man, Marian C. Manley, librarian of the 
Business Library, Newark Public Library, 
were appointed. 

The problem that the committee faces 
can be studied only through membership 
cooperation. One certain need is a method 
by which, throughout the country, group 
thought may be given to Association prob- 
lems. These call for the concentrated ex- 
Perience and attention of many more 
members than can be included in the Asso- 


ciation committees. The library and de- 
mobilization,, the application of postwar 
standards to library development, the over- 
all problem of library personnel in all its 
aspects, the necessity for reconsidering li- 
brary programs in the light of current de- 
mands and values; all of these are pressing 
questions that need the benefit of experience. 
The Association’s conclusions must repre- 
sent more than the thinking of a few articu- 
late and hardworking leaders. Until a 
channel is found through which the mem- 
bers in general are able to contribute to the 
thoughtful development of any program, 
there will be a lack of strength in the pro- 
gram and a loss of broadening experience 
for the members. 

Just how the committee should proceed 
is an open question. Its formation provides 
one means through which articulate mem- 
bers may work to bring about a greater give 
and take in the development of Association 
policies. It may serve as a testing point 
for possible changes in Association practice. 
It seeks ways in which Headquarters and 
members may profit by each other’s ex- 
perience. It counts on its use by the many 
searching for greater member opportunity. 
It holds to no set plan but to be positive 
rather than passive in its relation to the 
Association. It counts on membership aid 
and interest, and it will not be hesitant in 
voicing this reliance or its needs. 


ACTIVITY THROUGH LOCAL GROUPS 


The matter of A.L.A. activity through 
local groups is a matter for first considera- 
tion. Before A.L.A. can function effec- 
tively through this means, the way in which 
such local groups can be called together to 
discuss professional problems is a point to 
be settled. Librarians have geographic op- 
portunity for professional cooperation 
through several channels—the many state 
associations, city library clubs, staff associa- 
tions, the specific A.L.A. chapters, the chap- 
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ters of the Special Libraries Association 
and of other national library. associations. 
These established groups have carried on 
definite professional programs seldom con- 
cerned with A.L.A. problems, although they 
are not necessarily uninterested. Many 
groups might like to work in closer relation 
to A.L.A.; others might question the ad- 
visability of such a step. 

A possible geographic development lies 
in the various new divisions of the A.L.A., 
most of which are large organizations with 
a widely distributed membership. The 
work of these divisions might easily permit 
geographic concentration through subject 
interest that could include closer considera- 
tion of A.L.A. problems. No treasured 
precedent would be upset by such a step. 
In many cases, such a policy might mean 
greater interest in the division, more wide- 
spread knowledge of current problems, and 
a broader integration of many points of 
view. The inclusion of a geographic factor 
in the divisional organization might provide 
funds for local promotion and avoid the 
complication of relationships with other 
long-established organizations. 
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The principal need is to find some way 
in which A.L.A. members may throw thels 
strength and ability behind well-considered 
efforts to meet the questions that demand 
solution. This need can only be met 
through the help of all the members. An- 
swers to such questions as these are sought 
by the committee: 


1. What steps might lead to a clearer un- 
derstanding of the respective functions of 
members, officers, committees, and Headquar- 
ters staff in developing the Association pro- 
gram? 

2. What features seem essential parts of 
such a program at this time? 

3. Under normal conditions, would changes 
in frequency, extent, and geographic distribu- 
tion of general and special A.L.A. meetings 
seem of value? 

4. What seem the most important opportuni- 
ties and responsibilities in A.L.A. membership 
now? 


Because of the growing interest in such 
problems, the chairman is anticipating 
thoughtful and helpful letters on these 
questions from members who are interested 
in the A.L.A. as a vigorous force in the 
library world. 


EpucaTION has never been used as a deliberate method for maintaining the peace. 
Leaders who seized the power in Germany have given conclusive evidence of its effective- 
ness in preparing for war. Deliberately used it can serve to build for peace by bringing 
about an understanding between peoples and nations and by using the bonds of mutuality 
and enlightenment thus effected, as an approach to the correction of inequities and the 


solution of problems that lead to war. 


—Henry J. Ponitz 
Adult Education Bulletin, December 1943 
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Children and Youth in Demobilization 


and Readjustment 


MILDRED L. BATCHELDER 


The chief of the School and Children’s Library Division at Headquarters 
has had the advice and criticism of the Board of Directors of the 


Division of Libraries for Children 


ration of this article. 


EMOBILIZATION AND READJUSTMENT 
following wartime military and ci- 
vilian services will be as cataclysmic for 
children and young people as for adults. 
Children inevitably share with their parents 
the process and the results of relocation and 
readjustment. For many boys and girls, 
lack of opportunity to make adjustments 
satisfactorily may permanently limit their 
ability to become stable, well-balanced, com- 
petent individuals. 

A few examples of the problems which 
face boys and girls suggest their seriousness. 
Some of these are already common but will 
be increased as the war ends. Children 
become insecure when families move from 
place to place following job opportunities. 
Frequent necessity to establish relations with 
new children and new teachers and to meet 
new school experiences is very upsetting. 
Irregular supervision from busy parents 
results in leaving children on the streets 
with little encouragement to spend their 
leisure well. Community recreation pro- 
grams are doing fine work but their facilities 
are inadequate in many places. Health 
conditions are unsatisfactory in some of the 
places where war and postwar workers must 
live. Parents returned from military: serv- 
ice must work out new relationships with 
their children and these may not be easy 
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and Young People in the prepa- 


for either. Adults with acute readjustment 
problems may unconsciously cause their 
children to be much disturbed. 

For boys and girls of junior and senior 
high school age there are further serious 
adjustment problems. Young people with 
limited educational background and brief 
training, who are holding wartime jobs at 
high wages, will face tremendous difficulties 
in competition for postwar work with re- 
turned servicemen and more mature ex-war 
workers. Those who have remained in 
school have readily found part-time employ- 
ment. ‘Too often these young people have 
gained the feeling that their work is more 
important than their school and perhaps that 
the money earned marks them as able and 
competent people for whom school is rela- 
tively unimportant. 

The readjustment problems of boys in 
the older youth group are highlighted by 
Jean C. Roos in the Conference in Print.* 
These are the boys in their teens now in 
military service, many of whom will come 
back to seek their first jobs. The special 
problems which girls face are presented 
vividly by Dorothy Canfield Fisher in Our 
Young Folks (Harcourt, 1943). Demo- 
bilization will aggravate rather than solve 
these problems. 


‘1 A.L.A. Bulletin 38: 52-53, February 1944, 
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Only through widespread recognition of 
the difficulties involved in the readjustment 
of young people and by the coordinated 
efforts of all youth-serving agencies in work- 
ing them out can there be satisfactory solu- 
tions. Libraries must discover their special 
obligations and opportunities to aid. Plan- 
ning now can make libraries ready to take 
their part in working toward the well-being 
of children and young people during the 
readjustment years. 

The March 4.L.A. Bulletin carried a 
general “Checklist of Public Library Activi- 
ties in Demobilization and Readjustment.”” 
Librarians working with children and young 
people will find many items on that checklist 
which apply also to school libraries and to 
children’s and young people’s departments 
in public libraries. 

The following supplementary checklist 
suggests some of the activities and contacts 
in which school, children’s, and young peo- 
ple’s librarians should participate to assist 
in youth readjustment. Which are appli- 
cable and what others should be added must 
be determined in terms of each local situa- 
tion and depend in part on the extent to 


which similar wartime needs are now met. 

Checklist items referring to young people 
recognize that youth with military service 
or with extensive experience in war industry 
will, on their return, use adult departments 
of libraries. Consultation with young peo- 
ple’s librarians can strengthen the assistance 
which the adult departments give to these 
boys and girls, young in years but adult in 
experience. 

The extent to which an adequate program 
can be worked out depends on the library 
resources provided in each community. 
Shortages of competent professional librari- 
ans are so serious in children’s and school 
libraries that this constitutes the greatest 
handicap in many communities to carrying 
out the needed program. The urgency of the 
current problems requires the special efforts 
of library and school administrators to re- 
tain and attract to children’s and school 
library positions professional personnel of 
adequate caliber. The addition of young 
people’s librarians as rapidly as possible will 
be one of the most important factors in 
assuring strong library aid for youth in this 
critical period. 


Checklist 


Obtain background facts for the use of 
librarians and also to bring to the attention 
of teachers and other youth workers. 


1. Become acquainted with the plans of 
federal government programs and of national 
private organizations for the protection, wel- 
fare, and adjustment of children and youth 
affected by demobilization and war disloca- 
tions. (Examples: U.S. Children’s Bureau,’ 
U.S. Office of Education, Association of Child- 
hood Education, National Vocational Guid- 
ance Association, Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, 

24.L.A. Bulletin 38: 109-11, March 1944. 

%Lenroot, Katharine F. “The Children’s Bureau 


and Libraries.” 4.L.A. Bulletin 38: 26-27, January 
1944. 


Junior Red Cross, National Child Labor 
Committee. ) 

2. Whenever possible consult with regional, 
state, or local representatives about applica- 
tion of the program in the area. Obtain pub- 
lications describing their plans and publicize 
them. 

3. Find out what state agencies and organi- 
zations are working on such programs. Keep 
up-to-date information about them and pub- 
licize it. 

4. Confer with local and area leaders of 
state agencies and explore with them ways 
of working together. 

5. Become acquainted with the Jocal com- 
munity and area demobilization problems af- 
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fecting children and youth and with all local 
agencies and organizations working toward 
solving them. 

6. Explore with leaders of such agencies po- 
tential library assistance and the unique serv- 
ices of libraries in direct aid to boys and girls. 

7. Join councils of child- and youth-serving 
agencies if they exist; otherwise cooperate in 
establishment of a clearing council. 

8. Publicize printed materials about local 
problems and local programs and make them 
readily available to agencies and leaders. 


Learn school plans for meeting demobili- 
zation problems affecting children and 
young people and determine ways to co- 
operate on them. 


g. Keep informed about child care centers, 
school lunch programs, parent counseling, rec- 
reation and health programs, lowering of age 
at which children may enter school. 

10. Study high school counseling and guid- 
ance programs. Note efforts to build sound 
attitudes to face postwar job and economic 
problems, the necessity for further education 
and training later, and the danger of overrat- 
ing financial and material gains. 

11. Explore school work-experience pro- 
grams in which part of each day is spent in 
school and part in supervised work in some 
store, industry, or service in the community. 

12. Keep in touch with readjusted program 
for vocational training and preparation for 
industrial jobs when reconverted to civilian 
production. 

13. Know about projected school guidance 
services for former students and other com- 
munity members. 

14. List classes for returned service per- 
sonnel and for young workers released from 
war industries as available. 

15. Be informed about plans for initiation 
or extension of junior college program. 

16. Understand relation of school to other 
adult education plans in the community and 
increased responsibility which schools may 
take for community activities for adults. 
School librarian can serve as liaison with pub- 
lic library on such programs. 

17. Attend and participate in local, area, 
and state conferences and other meetings at 
which professional and lay persons consider 
demobilization problems of youth. 


LIBRARY PROGRAM 


Plan and organize a library program 
which anticipates needs of children and 
young people indicated above. - 


In ALL Types oF LIBRARIES 


18. Strengthen service to individuals in 
order to provide the materials and experiences 
that will help children and young people gain 
security and understand and face problems. 

19. Read children’s and young people’s 
books intensively to strengthen the reading 
guidance program in general and to become 
acquainted with both fiction and nonfiction 
which may help young people solve their prob- 
lems. 

20. Make known to parents and to leaders 
working with boys and girls the adjustment 
values of guided reading experience. 

21. Build a strong collection of vocational 
materials. Duplicate as needed. 

22. Build a broad background collection of 
book and other materials anticipating adjust- 
ment needs and increased need for general 
reading. 

23. Strengthen service to groups by provid- 
ing materials for classes and other groups con- 
sidering problems disturbing to youth. 

24. Arrange discussion groups and forums 
of young people, of youth leaders, of parents. 

25. Cooperate with other libraries in the 
community in keeping teachers and other youth 
leaders informed of up-to-date materials in 
the field for use with groups and classes. 

26. Encourage young people to plan for 
discussion and individual consideration of their 
present situation and their future in relation 
to the end of the war and subsequent years. 

27. Preview, recommend, and provide per- 
tinent educational films on vocations, technical 
subjects, health, attitudes and understandings. 

28. Provide information about significant 
radio programs concerned with occupational 
and personal adjustment. 


In ScHOoL LIBRARIES 


29. Participate with other faculty members 
in conferences and plans to work out the most 
satisfactory program for the school. 

30. Cooperate closely with guidance coun- 
selors. 

31. Keep an up-to-date, adequate file of 
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vocational and educational guidance informa- 
tion. 

32. Provide information about public li- 
brary services, youth centers, youth forums, 
etc. 

33. Plan increased use of student assistants 
as part of school work-experience program 
and as a part of recruiting program for library 
profession. 

34. Analyze with school staff and with 
public library leaders the library services 
needed by whatever adult education program 
is to be carried on in school buildings. Work 
out ways to provide these services. 


IN CHILDREN’S DEPARTMENTS 


35. Plan library activities for preschool age 
—story hours, reading to small groups by 
older girls, book and story hours for child care 
centers. 

36. Provide parents’ rooms or alcoves fea- 
turing books to share with children, materials 
and discussion groups on problems of children 
during demobilization, materials on child care 
for very young mothers. 

37. Cooperate with Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, 
Camp Fire Girls, and others in their commu- 
nity service programs. 

38. Train young people for volunteer serv- 
ice in the children’s room and in storytelling 
and use of books in child care centers. 

39. Encourage creative activities (puppets, 
poetry clubs, writing clubs, putting on plays, 
making pictures) for children in communities 
where there is little other opportunity for such 
activities. 

40. Make a special effort to reach children 
who are newcomers to the neighborhood to 
help them, through their library experiences, 
to gain security and a sense of belonging. 

41. Plan clubs, film showings, cycle story 
hours, quiet games, and recorded music con- 
certs for older children whose parents cannot 
provide adequate supervision. 


* 


CHILDREN AND YOUTH cannot be kept in storage. 
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42. Arrange neighborhood and housing-unit 
story hours and book lending for children who 
are deprived of library visits by curtailed 
transportation. 

43. Keep in touch with schools so that 
plans are coordinated and reciprocally publi- 
cized. 


IN YOUNG PEOPLE’s DEPARTMENTS 


44. Follow up young people leaving school. 

45. Work with vocational counselors in 
schools. 

46. Maintain a list of guidance and training 
agencies which give special aid to young people. 
Know their services so that correct referrals 
can be made. 

47. Work out with United States Employ- 
ment Service reciprocal plans to help young 
people obtain needed printed and film voca- 
tional and training information. 

48. Make contacts with personnel directors 
in organizations and companies employing 
many young people. 


EDUCATION FOR LIBRARIANS 


49. Encourage library training agencies to 
arrange institutes and workshops on demobili- 
zation and readjustment library services for 
youth. 

50. Assist library training agencies to know 
problems in this field needing special emphasis 
in current library school courses. 

51. Stimulate local, county, and state work- 
conferences of librarians. 

52. Urge librarians to participate in meet- 
ings and conferences of other youth leaders 
working on these problems. 

53. Through state school library super- 
visors, state children’s and school librarians’ 
organizations, and state library agencies, help 
local librarians to recognize and meet library 
responsibilities in youth readjustment prob- 
lems. 


* 


They will not stop growing older 


merely because adults are preoccupied with the immediate aspects of national defense. For 
any view that looks to the postwar period, children and youth are the most significant 
among human beings. They are so significant because they are in process of becoming adults 
and because within limits that process can be guided. 


—NATIONAL Resources PLANNING Boarp, 1942 REPORT 
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Cultivating the Grass Roots 


CORA M. BEATTY 


The chief of the Department of Membership Organization and Informa- 
tion’ describes this Headquarters activity, at the request of President 
Warren. 


I’ 1s altogether likely that the fifth article 
in any series might meet with a some- 
what surfeited audience. But any effort 
to describe the activities of the Headquar- 
ters staff would be incomplete without an 
account of the activities of the department 
which maintains direct contact with every 
member of the A.L.A. 

Many readers may suppose that they al- 
ready know what a membership department 
does. Obviously it keeps a record of mem- 
bers, collects dues, and tries to get more 
members. As a matter of fact these things 
are only a part of the department’s whole 
job which is concerned with making the 
over-all structure, functioning, and services 
of the A.L.A. known and useful to its 
members and responsive to their needs. 
The Association must elect officers; appoint 
committees and assist them to function; 
maintain relations with its divisions and 
round tables, chapters, and affiliated na- 
tional associations. It must keep its mem- 
bers and the general public informed as to 
what the Association is doing. 

The chief responsibilities of this depart- 
ment are the maintenance of membership 
records, promotion work, and the collection 
of revenue from dues; organization and de- 
velopment of a public relations program in 
behalf of the A.L.A. and libraries; fund 





*Miss Beatty joined the A.L.A. staff as membership 
executive assistant in 1929 following professional li- 
brary training at Western Reserve University and 
experience in school and public library work and in 
library school teaching in Kentucky, Georgia, and New 
aaey. She became chief of the present department in 
933. 
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raising and promotion of gifts, bequests, 
and endowments for the Association; and 
publishing and distribution of membership 
publications and information. This involves 
as a matter of course executive assistance to 
committees concerned with Membership, 
Public Relations, Election, Constitution and 
By-Laws, Divisional Relations, Chapters, 
State Relationships, and Council Creden- 
tials. The department assists other com- 
mittees in functioning as their activities 
require. It coordinates the Association’s 
relations with its chapters, divisions, and 
affiliated national associations. The staff 
is directly involved in the planning and 
operation of the midwinter and annual con- 
ferences, which are regarded as one of the 
major survices to members. 

A full staff of eleven persons includes 
five professional librarians who as a group 
are considered as representing on the secre- 
tariat the special interests of members. 
They serve as consultants and advisers to 
the Executive Secretary and others of the 
Headquarters staff in general and admin- 
istrative councils. The department func- 
tions through three divisions, membership 
maintenance and promotion, membership 
publications, and public relations, all co- 
ordinated under the general supervision of 
the chief of the department. 


MAINTENANCE OF MEMBERSHIP 


In planning and directing the promotion 
activity, in assigning and supervising the 
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record work, and in handling daily cor- 
respondence, the department chief relies on 
the help of Eunice Wolfe, the membership 
assistant; Annette Cook, secretary to the 
department chief; Edith Pearson and Vera 
Wormwood, record and stenographic as- 
‘sistants. Under Miss Wolfe’s supervision 
this staff is responsible for the records for 
each member of the Association. There is 
a large and comprehensive Membership 
Committee with representatives in each 
state and Canadian province and in many 
of the larger cities. “The membership office 
must keep in constant touch with these 
representatives, supply them with records 
and promotional materials, give them as- 
sistance with their correspondence, and aid 
them in their contacts with present and 
potential members. Periodic reports must 
be prepared for the chairman and com- 
mittee members so that they can evaluate 
the results of their work. 

As a basis for maintaining and increasing 
the Association’s membership we have to 
develop promotional materials and build 
and maintain a variety of files for informa- 
tion. Lists of membership prospects are 
compiled from which a steady stream of 
invitations is issued. State directories, 
staff lists, professional publications, lists of 
library school students, news clippings, bul- 
letins, and library annual reports are scanned 
regularly for prospects. The Personnel Di- 
vision assists by referring to this division 
names of nonmembers discovered in its files. 
An extensive list of public library board 
members is maintained and revised annually 
with the cooperation of library adminis- 
trators. 

A.L.A. Bulletins are mailed by this di- 
vision to each member of the Association in 
good standing. ‘This requires a correct up- 
to-date alphabetical card file of members 
and an addressograph plate file. The 
amount and date of dues paid by each mem- 
ber, as reported by the Accounting Division, 
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and current information as to position and 
address are shown on his record. These 
card and plate files require constant revision 
to incorporate several thousand changes of 
position and address each year. Mailing a 
periodical each month under second-class 
postal rates is a pretty good test of the 
accuracy of an address list. Second-class 
mail is not forwarded to a new address but 
returned by the post offce to the sender for 
remailing under new postage. We soon find 
out if Annie doesn’t live there, anymore. 

In addition to the alphabetical card file 
and the addressograph plate file we maintain 
a geographic card file of members for use of 
the office and essential for the work of the 
The By-Laws 


provide that a member rejoining after a 


Membership Committee. 


lapse in membership be given his original 
accession number. ‘Therefore we must be 
able to refer to a file of former members 
and an accession record. 


peace of mind we maintain for the current 


For our own 


year a file of application and renewal forms 
often in the member’s own handwriting. 
This constitutes our authority for infor- 
mation if questions arise later as they some- 
times do. The list of members, necrology, 
and statistical tables published in the an- 
nual 4.L.4. Handbook are prepared by this 
staff and printing arrangements and cor- 
rection of proof handled. After mountains 
of Handbook proof of the membership list 
it is not surprising that we greet the name 
of Dorothy Zygmunt with cheers. 

In addition to letters of invitation much 
of the correspondence handled in this di- 
vision concerns information about member- 
ship qualifications, privileges, fees, divisional 
information and related matters, and gen- 
eral inquiries about the work of the Asso- 
ciation as a whole. Circular letters to the 
whole membership, letters to accompany 
statements of dues, personal letters involv- 
ing individual problems, correspondence 
with individual members of the Member- 
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ship Committee, and the preparation and 
mailing of the statements of dues three or 
four times yearly are handled here. Ballots 
for the annual election of officers are ad- 
dressed and distributed by this division and 
an official record of members voting, as 
required by the By-Laws, is prepared for 
the Executive Secretary as a preliminary to 
the work of counting by the Election Com- 
mittee. 

It will be seen from the foregoing that 
this division has many activities which are 
regulated by the Constitution and By-Laws. 
Some of the provisions specify a timing for 
certain procedures which allows little choice 
or variation. In normal years when annual 
conferences and midwinter meetings are 
held, letters about travel plans and hotel 
arrangements and general conference infor- 
mation are sent to all members and to affil- 
iated national organizations. The machin- 
ery for information and registration and 
other arrangements for the convenience of 
members are planned and supervised by this 
staff. 


MEMBERSHIP PUBLICATIONS 


In the interest of maintaining an in- 
formed membership, the Association pub- 
lishes a news bulletin. The 4.L.4. Bulle- 


tin, issued monthly except in August, is 


‘sent to each member as the official channel 


of communication with the membership. 
The Bulletin is intended to carry news of 
the whole Association, its officers, boards, 
committees, divisions, round tables, and 
staff. Often in the minds of readers the 
Bulletin is compared with other general 
library periodicals. It should be remem- 
bered that the scope of the Bulletin is 
limited to the Association’s activities and 
projected plans, and its breadth and va- 
tiety are determined by them. 

The regular staff of this division consists 
of Byron C. Hopkins, editor; Lucile Dead- 


erick, associate editor; and Mrs. June 


Mathews Jubelt, secretary. Their job con- 
sists of planning, editing, and carrying on 
certain technical tasks involved in producing 
a magazine and in handling the considerable 
amount of correspondence involved. Plan- 
ning the issues is a continuous process as 
many of the articles used are written on 
request on subjects in which all or part of 
the membership is known to have an inter- 
est. Some care is exercised to achieve a 
balance and to have each annual volume 
give some attention to the major interests 
of the different groups which constitute the 
Association and to the emphasis for the 
year as determined by the President and 
Executive Board. 


‘THE BULLETIN IN PROCESS 


The editors select authors and request 
special articles. They evaluate solicited 
and unsolicited articles, choose materials 
offered for inclusion, and prepare news 
items for publication. They work with the 
department chief and other staff members 
and with organized groups within the As- 
sociation to secure material and suggestions 
for topics and possible authors. After is- 
sues have been outlined according to the 
number of pages allotted, articles that are 
to be included are edited, notes are written, 
and copy sent to the printer according to a 
timetable worked out in advance between 
the printer and the Bulletin staff. While 
the issue is in process, other staff members 
are given an opportunity to examine it for 
advance information. By the time one 
number is in the mails copy for the next 
issue must be ready to send to the printer. 
Special issues such as the Proceedings and 
Annual Reports require special treatment. 

Mr. Hopkins, the Bulletin editor, keeps 
an expenditures chart on each issue for the 
information and guidance of the depart- 
ment chief in controlling the budget. He 
accepts and rejects articles and supervises 
revision when required. He handles bids 
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and contracts for department printing jobs. 
It is his duty to study typography, illustra- 
tions, paper, layout, and design so that the 
Bulletin may achieve a high degree of read- 
ability and technical efficiency. He estab- 
lishes contacts with chairmen of boards, 
committees, divisions, and round tables and 
tries to keep informed on their activities 
which need reporting in the Bulletin. He 
must attempt to keep in touch with all 
developments involving the interests of the 
A.L.A. so that the Bulletin may include 
information of current interest. 

Miss Deaderick, the associate editor, as- 
sists with the planning of the contents of 
the issues and helps in evaluating material. 
She accepts, rejects, and writes news items 
for publication. She marks copy for the 
printer and prepares a dummy issue show- 
ing page arrangement of material. She car- 
ries part of the editing and correcting of 
proof and prepares the index for the an- 
nual volume. She helps in selecting illus- 
trations, studies typography and design, and 
advises about layouts. In addition she is 
responsible for the scheduling and produc- 
tion of College and Research Libraries, the 
official quarterly of the A.C.R.L., which is 
planned and edited by Carl M. White. 
Copy is turned over to this office for prepa- 
ration for the printer. ‘The issue is printed 
and distributed to subscribers for the 
A.C.R.L. Miss Deaderick handles the de- 
tails of this activity and the necessary cor- 
respondence with Dr. White. 

Mrs. Jubelt serves as secretary to Mr. 
Hopkins and Miss Deaderick, takes care of 
correspondence and routines with printers, 
handles manuscripts, and keeps the machin- 
ery moving smoothly. The Bulletin staff 
arranges for the printing of the official bal- 
lots and the biographical notes on nominees 
which are compiled by the Personnel Di- 
vision. When annual conferences and mid- 
winter meetings are held this staff handles 
the printing of programs. 
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PuBLic RELATIONS 

While the 4.L.4. Bulletin constitutes the 
chief channel for maintaining relations with 
our members, it is the work of the Public 
Relations Division to keep the general pub- 
lic informed and interested in what the 
A.L.A. and libraries are doing. The divi- 
sion serves as a clearing center for library 
publicity methods and ideas and gives ad- 
vice and assistance on publicity problems. 
It issues news releases about A.L.A. activi- 
ties and library work, arranges occasional 
exhibits, suggests authors and possible ar- 
ticles on library services to editors of gen- 
eral periodicals, and aids in placing articles 
written by librarians. The staff consists 
of Olga M. Peterson and a secretary. 

As a background for answering requests 
for advice and assistance on publicity meth- 
ods based on practical experience, Miss 
Peterson assembles samples of library pub- 
licity materials which are available for lend- 
ing. This advisory service depends on the 
cooperation of librarians in keeping the 
files of materials useful and current. The 
very best examples of a library’s own prod- 
ucts are needed such as reports, book lists, 
flyers, and manuals. Sometimes the best 
examples flourish in a library where the 
originator is too modest to make copies avail- 
able to us and to other libraries. 

Miss Peterson organizes and handles ar- 
rangements for newspaper, magazine, and 
radio publicity for annual conferences and 
midwinter meetings of the A.L.A. when 
they can be held. In normal years this 
requires a considerable amount of time and 
preparation. She obtains papers and pho- 
tographs of speakers, writes advance con- 
ference stories and newspaper releases, and 
handles follow-up stories. Annually she 
supplies articles on libraries and the A.L.A. 
for encyclopedias and yearbooks and pre- 
pares occasional articles for the 4.L.A. Bul- 
letin on public relations activities, methods, 
and sources of public relations material. 
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She acts as executive assistant to the Public 
Relations Committee and works with the 
chairman in carrying out plans for the 
year’s work. 

The division attempts to get as much 
effective publicity for libraries and the 
A.L.A. as possible into newspapers and 
magazines. When an idea for a magazine 
article is suggested the process is to find an 
editor who likes the idea and then to make 
suggestions of an author to prepare the 
article. Newspaper releases are distributed 
about eight times a year to a mailing list 
of about twelve hundred newspapers, edi- 
torial syndicates, writers, magazine editors, 
and radio commentators. A general mail- 
ing list is maintained of three thousand 
addresses, carefully classified so that perti- 
nent selections may be made from it for 
special releases on suitable occasions. 

Closely allied to efforts to keep the gen- 
eral public informed and interested in the 
Association are efforts to maintain and in- 
crease the number of A.L.A. special mem- 
bers and the financial support they provide. 
The chief of the Public Relations Division 
serves as special membership assistant. 
Many influential people are sincerely and 
altruistically interested in social betterment 
through institutions such as libraries. We 
attempt to discover these people and per- 
suade them that through their contribution 
as special A.L.A. members they may help 
in improving the cultural and educational 
opportunities of the nation. This involves 
specially prepared publicity materials to 
stimulate lay interest in the Association’s 
work. Once enrolled as special members 
their interest must be retained and if pos- 
sible extended. Special members are often 
potential donors to local libraries. By fos- 
tering a general interest in the Association 
and libraries the A.L.A. may create in a 
special member an added interest in his 
local library. With this in mind the divi- 
sion keeps the local librarian informed when 


persons in his community are invited to join 
the A.L.A. as special members. Full under- 
standing and cooperation between local li- 
brarians and the A.L.A. in this respect can 
be mutually advantageous since each may 
benefit by the influence and the attitude of 
the other. 

Developing public relations work and 
special membership promotion is a full pro- 
gram. Continuous efforts have to be main- 
tained to make lay friends for libraries far 
in advance of any appeals for funds. We 
need to do more to stimulate gifts and be- 
quests for the A.L.A. and libraries. More 
time and staff than are available are needed 
to study the varied interests and sources of 
philanthropy. Contacts should be developed 
with lawyers, bank and insurance officers, 
and others in positions to advise people of 
wealth in their programs of giving. 


* * * 


The department chief is responsible for 
preparing detailed estimates of revenue from 
membership dues for the guidance of the 
Finance and Budget committees. Annual 
budget requirements for departmental oper- 
ating income are drawn up and expenditures 
regulated. She supervises and edits the 
A.L.A. Handbook. 

All members of the department partici- 
pate in keeping essential records and statis- 
tics and help in the preparation of monthly 
and annual reports. The professional staff 
members consult with the chief of the de- 
partment, prepare requested memoranda, 
initiate and develop projects, and make 
recommendations on the work of their di- 
vision or of the department as a unit. Ac- 
cording to their individual experience and 
abilities professional staff members take on 
special assignments as occasion demands. 
These usually call for extra concentration 
of time, energy, and ingenuity and often a 
broader perspective than their regular du- 
ties require. For example, Miss Deaderick 
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is responsible for supplying one page of 
A.L.A. notes each month for the Wilson 
Library Bulletin. Miss Peterson recently 
carried through production for O.W.lI. of 
the Library War Guide as a joint project 
with the A.L.A. Mr. Hopkins is currently 
handling the development of closer rela- 
tions with labor organizations. The chief 
of the department serves as executive as- 
sistant and consultant with Mr. Milam for 
a special Joint Committee on Hospital Li- 
brary Service which represents several na- 
tional groups concerned with hospitals and 
the extension of hospital library service. 

It is difficult to describe what we do with- 
out getting involved in a recital of how we 
do it. It will be seen, however, that by 
the very nature of its activities a major part 
of the work of this staff is a matter of 
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record. Most of it gets into print or cor- 
respondence in one way or another and 
reaches the attention of the membership, 
Consequently mistakes are rarely if ever a 
secret and it would be surprising if in a 
membership of fifteen thousand they were 
not called to our attention. We try to keep 
an attentive ear to the ground for member 
reaction and to help interpret that reaction 
in relation to the Association’s program. 

An account of the department’s work 
incurs the same risk as the child’s book on 
penguins. It probably tells more than one 
wants to know about the subject. On the 
other hand, in reporting to the membership 
on the Association’s activities, it may be our 
greatest weakness that conditions beyond our 
control too often prevent our telling enough 
to give a comprehensive picture. 


For and by the People 


(Continued from page 181) 


It is obvious that the educational facilities 
of the community should be integrated to 
The library as the 
center of free adult education should as- 
sume its logical place in the educational 
structure of the community through co- 
operation with the other agencies. 

In the postwar era it is likely that there 
will be a far greater amount of leisure time 
than ever before. 


encourage planning. 


The library must plan 
to take its place in the furnishing of worth- 
while leisure time activities for the whole 
population. This again is more than just 
furnishing a quota of mysteries, westerns, 
and light romances. In this area more than 
any other the need for an aggressive pro- 


gram of free adult education in cooperation 
with the local schools and colleges is a 
prime necessity. 

The library must do its own planning 
now so that it will be able, by improved 
resources and techniques, to make its great- 
est contribution to community planning in 
the areas of greatest need and usefulness. 
These areas, in general, can probably be 
described as: 1. a feneral program of free 
adult education ; 2. fact-finding and research 
aids for study groups; 3. provision for 
worth-while use of leisure time; 4. voca- 
tional guidance for the individual ; 5. train- 
ing or job improvement study for the indi- 
vidual. 
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A.L.A. Meetings 


THe Executive BoarD AND THE 
CouNCIL, by correspondence vote, have ap- 
proved the holding this fall of a meeting of 
the board and the Council for the considera- 
tion of library questions that relate to war 
and postwar problems. Arrangements are 
being made to hold the meeting on October 
12-14 in Chicago at the Drake Hotel. 

The two official groups have also voted 
that, in view of the attitude of the Office 
of Defense Transportation, the A.L.A. will 
not hold a general annual conference in 
1944. 


Nominating Committee 


THE FOLLOWING MEMBERS of the Nom- 
inating Committee for 1944-45 have been 
appointed by the Executive Board: H. 
Marjorie Beal, State Library Commission, 
Raleigh, N.C.; Margaret Jean Clay, Public 
Library, Victoria, B.C., Canada; Hazel 
Kirk Levins, Free Public Library, East 
Orange, N.J.; Louis Felix Ranlett, Public 
Library, Bangor, Me.; and Charles H. 
Brown, Iowa State College Library, Ames, 
chairman. 


New Committees 

Two NEW COMMITTEES have been 
appointed since the issuance of the 1943 
4.L.4. Handbook. The members of one, 
the Committee on Public Libraries—Public 
Schools Relations, are Elizabeth D. Briggs, 
Public Library, Cleveland ; Emerson Green- 
away, Free Public Library, Worcester, 
Mass.; Helen M. Harris, Lawson Mce- 
Ghee Library, Knoxville, Tenn.; Sarah L. 
Jones, Division of Textbook and Library 
Service, State Department of Education, 


NEWS 


Atlanta; and John S. Richards, Public Li- 
brary, Seattle, chairman. The members of 
the other, the Joint Committee of the 
A.R.L. and A.L.A. on Cooperative Pur- 
chasing of Chinese Materials, are James T. 
Babb, Yale University Library, New 
Haven, Conn.; Harold L. Leupp, Univer- 
sity of California Library, Berkeley; 
Charles H. Brown, Iowa State College Li- 
brary, Ames, ex officio; and Ralph A. Beals, 
University of Chicago Libraries, Chicago, 
chairman. 


Newbery-Caldecott Awards 


THE NEWBERY-CALDECOTT AWARDS will 
be announced this year at a dinner in the 
Hotel Cleveland, Cleveland, on May 11 at 
7:00 P.M. The date of announcement has 
been pushed up this year so that the awards 
may be featured at a meeting of the Ohio 
Library Association. Reservations for the 
dinner should be sent immediately to Mrs. 
Zella M. Hayes, of the Cleveland Public 
Library. Arrangements are now under way 
to broadcast an interview with the award 
winners over the National Broadcasting 
Company’s network on May 11 at some 
hour to be announced later. 


The Library’s Bill of Rights 


THE ComMMITTEE on Intellectual Free- 
dom to Safeguard the Rights of Library 
Users to Freedom of Inquiry has revised 
the first principle of the Library’s Bill of 
Rights in an effort to strengthen the force 
of the statement. The suggested revision 
which is italicized in the quotation below 
has been approved by the Executive Board: 

1. Books and other reading matter se- 
lected for purchase from the public funds 
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should be chosen because of value and in- 
terest to people of the community, and in 
no case should the selection be influenced 
by the race or nationality or the political 
or religious views of the writer. Further, 
books believed to be factually correct should 
‘not be banned or removed from the library 
- simply because they are disapproved of by 
some people. 


A.L.A. Publications 


IssuED IN April was Fremont Rider’s 
biography of Melvil Dewey, No. 6 in the 
series of American Library Pioneers. In 
150 pages he gives an interpretation of 
Dewey in which the latter’s frailties as well 
as his accomplishments are recognized. It 
is a book which any lover of biography will 
read with enjoyment and one which should 
be put into the hands of all librarians who 
did not know Dewey personally. Those 
who knew him will not need to be urged 
to read it. It is priced at $2.75. 

Announced for July is a third edition of 
Susan G. Akers’ Simple Library Cataloging. 
The revision not only brings rules for entry 
in harmony with the revised cataloging 
rules but with new editions of Sears’ subject 
headings and of the Decimal Classification. 
Much of the book is rewritten, new material 
has been added, there has been some rear- 
rangement, and all bibliographies have been 
brought to date. The price will probably 
be in the neighborhood of $2.50. 


Library Extension News 


THREE HUNDRED thousand dollars will 
again be available for state aid for Michigan 
libraries in the year 1944-45, according to 
action just taken by the Michigan legisla- 
ture. The appropriation for the state li- 
brary was increased by $42,500 over the 
current year, partly to provide for opera- 


tion of two regional branches, one in the 


—aa 
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Upper Peninsula, the other north of the 
Muskegon—Bay City line. These branches 
will bring state library service nearer to the 
regions where most of the people without 
local public libraries live and will be the 
first step toward carrying out the postwar 
plan for seventeen regional branches. 

The Kentucky legislature adopted a re- 
vised and simplified library code submitted 
by the Legislative Committee of the Ken- 
tucky Library Association, including pro- 
vision for regional libraries, for contract 
service, and for retirement plans. Louis- 
ville and Jefferson County were exempted 
from the provisions of the act by amend- 
ments requested by their leaders. An 
increase for the state library extension divi- 
sion failed to carry, but the appropriation 
of $15,000 a year, or $30,000 for the bi- 
ennium, was renewed. 


J. W. Merrit 


A.L.A. Representatives 


MarcGareT R. Greer, School Libraries, 
Board of Education Library, Minneapolis, 
and Dorothea Western, Proviso Township 
High School Library, Maywood, IIl., have 
been appointed as representatives of the 
A.L.A. and the Division of Libraries for 
Children and Young People to the National 
Council of Teachers of English Reading 
List Committee. 


Pittsburgh Institute 


Car Vitz, A.L.A. President-Elect, and 
Eleanor S. Cavanaugh, §.L.A. President, 
were the speakers at the Regional Institute 
on the Library’s Part in Demobilization 
and Industrial and Educational Readjust- 
ment, held in Pittsburgh on April 21 under 
the sponsorship of the Pittsburgh Library 
Club, a chapter of the A.L.A., and the Pitts- 
burgh Chapter of the Special Libraries 
Association. 








THE CLEARING HOUSE 
Brief News of General Interest 


Armed Services Editions 


THE LATEST report of the Council on 
Books in Wartime reveals that the number 
of titles of the armed services editions pub- 
lished so far is 210 and that the total num- 
ber of the books is twelve million, seven 
hundred thousand. The council is now 
publishing eighty thousand copies of 30 
titles each month, a total run of over two 
million books a month. 


I Am an American Day 


THE FIFTH ANNUAL OBSERVANCE of I 
Am an American Day will be on May 21. 
Ceremonies honoring citizenship are ex- 
pected throughout the land, and for the 
assistance of those planning such observ- 
ances a handbook, Community Recognition 
of Citizenship, is being published by the 
Immigration and Naturalization Service of 
the Department of Justice, Philadelphia 2. 


Library Assistants Needed 
Tue A.L.A. Personnel Division has re- 


ceived an announcement from the U.S. Civil 
Service Commission of a new examination 
to fill library assistant positions in the gov- 
ernment service. ‘The salaries are $1752 
and $1970 a year, including overtime pay. 

There are no educational or experience 
requirements for the $1752 grade. For 
the $1970 positions, applicants must have 
had at least one year of paid library experi- 
ence, or a nine months’ library training 
course in a public library, or twelve semester 
hours of training in a library school. A 
written general test will be required for 


both grades. 


Applicants must have passed their eight- 
eenth birthday. Persons engaged in war 
work requiring equal or higher skills should 
not apply. 

Applications will be accepted by the 
Civil Service Commission until the needs 
of the service have been met. Full infor- 
mation and the proper forms for applying 
may be secured at most first- and second- 
class post offices, from the commission’s 
regional offices, or direct from the central 


office of the commission, Washington 25, 
D.C. 


Inter-American Workshop 


IN ADDITION to the speakers announced 
in the April Bulletin for the Inter-American 
Workshop at the University of Denver, 
Raymond Kilgour, assistant librarian of 
Carleton College, will discuss during the 
week of July 17-21, the problems of estab- 
lishing library schools and American li- 
braries in the other Americas. Dr. Kilgour 
has recently been on leave to serve as a mem- 
ber of the faculty of the library school or- 
ganized in 1943-44 at the National Library, 
Lima, Peru. 


Conference and Workshop 


THe DEPARTMENT of Library Educa- 
tion at State Teachers College, Geneseo, 
N.Y., announces a one-day conference for 
school administrators and school librarians, 
May 19. 

“Books and Readers in a School Library” 
will be the theme of the fourth summer 
conference for school librarians, July 10-13. 
The conference, conducted by Alice Brooks 
Mooney, assistant professor of library sci- 
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ence, Drexel Institute of Technology, will 
feature a workshop dealing with the specific 
problems of reading guidance, materials of 
reading, and use of those materials with 
children and young people. 

The conference and workshop fee is 
$7.50. Teachers of English and librarians 
who are interested may get further particu- 
lars regarding the conference from Mrs. 
Alice D. Rider, Department of Library 


Education at Geneseo. 


Books for Merchant Seamen 


LipRARIES which are receiving requests 
for information about where to send books 
for servicemen may be interested in giving 
their patrons the address of the nearest 
branch of the American Merchant Marine 
Library Association, which hopes to collect 
five hundred thousand books for American 
seamen in 1944. The A.M.M.L.A. has its 
headquarters at 45 Broadway, New York 
City 6. Its branch offices are at the follow- 
ing addresses: Municipal Recreation Pier, 
Foot of Broadway, Baltimore 31; 408 At- 
lantic Ave., Boston 10; Dock Board Tool 
House, Poydras and River Sts., New Or- 
leans 13; 406 Plume St., Norfolk 10, Va.; 
Pier 4 South, Foot of Chestnut St., Phila- 
helphia 7; 105 Embarcadero, San Fran- 
cisco 11; and Old Weather 
Building, Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. 


Bureau 


Communicating Ideas and 
Information 


THE MOST RECENT Victory Corps Bulle- 
tin from the U.S. Office of Education is 
The Communication Arts and the High 
School Victory Corps. It describes the 
part which may be played by the school in 
transmitting ideas and information essential 
in the war and postwar periods and dis- 
cusses libraries, radio, and visual education 
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as channels for making known the ideas ex- 
pressed through the various arts. The 
Communication Arts is a reminder that we 
have at hand books, films, recordings, and 
the products of other arts which should be 
more vigorously used to achieve the aims of 
this country and the United Nations in the 
war and after. 

The library chapter was prepared by 
Mildred L. Batchelder, chief of the A.L.A. 
School and Children’s Library Division. 
The pamphlet may be obtained from the 
U.S. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C., for 25c. 


Radio Spot Announcements 


Tue American Library Association is 
sending spot announcements on the services 
of public libraries to 750 women directors of 
radio programs, in cooperation with the Na- 
tional Association of Broadcasters. The 750 
directors have agreed to adopt the topic “The 
American Home” as a theme’for special em- 
phasis in May and June, and they will use 
the spot announcements, together with those 
submitted by other national organizations, 
during that period. 

A covering note enclosed with the library 
plugs suggests that the radio program direc- 
tor consult the local library before using 
them, in order to adapt rather generalized 
Since the 
local library has a major interest in making 
this publicity effective, it might be worth 
while for the librarian to visit the radio sta- 
tion and express an interest in knowing more 


statements to the local situation. 


about the American Home Campaign. 

If the station does not happen to be one 
of those cooperating and can be persuaded 
to use spot announcements about libraries, a 
set may be obtained from the Public Rela- 
tions Division, American Library Associa- 
tion, 520 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago II. 
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THE POST 


Communications to or from A.L.A. Members 


USSR and Library of Congress 


TO THE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY: 


The Library of Congress is deeply inter- 
ested in the whole question of library and 
book relations between the U.S.A. and the 
U.S.S.R. The Library of Congress is now 
administering a grant from the Rockefeller 
Foundation for the purpose of determining 
the extent to which Russian materials are 
now held in American libraries, and for the 
ultimate purpose of laying the basis for an 
intelligent national policy of acquisitions in 
the Russian field. It is hoped that the survey 
will be completed by the middle of the year 
1944 and that a report upon present holdings 
will go forward to the American libraries 
primarily concerned before the end of the 
year. 

The library has also made plans for the 
establishment, as soon as conditions permit, 
of a Slavic center in the Library of Congress 
on the model of the library’s Hispanic Founda- 
tion. The Hispanic Foundation of the Library 
of Congress exists to foster cultural inter- 
change between the United States and other re- 
publics of the Western Hemisphere. It is 
believed that a great Slavic center in the Li- 
brary of Congress would be able to make im- 
portant contributions in the postwar period 
when the American interest in Russian litera- 
ture and the Russian interest in American 
literature will demand extensive reference and 
bibliographic services, as well as full and repre- 
sentative collections of materials. 

The Library of Congress, as the agency 
charged with responsibility for the manage- 
ment of exchange of public documents be- 
tween the United States and other nations, 
has long administered interchanges of ma- 
terials with the Russian government. It has 
also exchanged catalog cards with the princi- 
pal libraries of the U.S.S.R. 

These various activities of the library of 
Congress, past, present, and future, will indi- 
cate the depth of our interest in cultural rela- 
tions, particularly in the library and book 
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field, with the U.S.S.R. Any formal recogni- 
tion in this country of the importance of these 
relationships will, therefore, be most welcome 
to the Library of Congress. 
ARCHIBALD MacLeisH 
Librarian of Congress 


Readers on Shipboard 


TO THE EDITORS: 


Before the men in our outfit left their last 
station previous to shipping overseas, they 
were cordially invited by the camp librarian 
to help themselves to about three thousand 
books that had been made available to them. 
These books were an assorted mixture of 
class B victory books, Pocket Books, maga- 
zines, and many paperbound volumes of par- 
ticular interest to the G.I. soldier. When 
one’s duffle bag is crammed with the neces- 
sary articles of clothing and equipment plus 
the extras that each soldier hopes will pass 
the inspection before going overseas, there 
remains but little available space to put books, 
so consequently only a few took advantage of 
the opportunity offered. 

That they had made a mistake in failing to 
take advantage of the free book offer was 
evidenced soon after we had got away. We 
were kept fairly busy during the day with a 
variety of details well known to every soldier 
and then there was the fascination of the 
ocean, but time still hung a bit heavy on our 
hands. Most of the fellows in my company 
knew that I was a librarian, and anguished 
cries of help, help, grew on every side of me. 

I finally announced that by virtue of self- 
appointment, I was to act as company li- 
brarian for the duration of the voyage. My 
bunk was to be the central book collecting 
depot, and any G.I. who wanted to read 
could contact me. 

Our main stock in trade was Pocket Books. 
One lad confessed that he had never read an 
entire book through in his life except at 
school. He finished a western and a detec- 
tive novel before we landed. 
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A request for Hamlet was filled even 
though the librarian loaned his own copy. 
One of the boys with a mild disdain for fic- 
tion was made quite content with On Being 
a Real Person. 

Then the American Red Cross solved the 
most perplexing problem, that of lack of 
books, by presenting gift packages containing, 
among other things, one book each. 

I thought that with such a wealth of read- 
ing matter I could resign with honor, but 
such was not the case. I found that the 
patrons would read a book, slip it under their 
blankets, and want another. So the Bunk 
Book Depot was once more pressed into serv- 
ice, and as a result, the reading done on that 
little ocean excursion would have warmed 
the cockles of any librarian’s bookish heart. 

JEROME CUSHMAN 
Somewhere in England 


Radio Scripts 


THE CHIEF of the Public Relations Divi- 
sion requested information about the use 
of Ohio State Library radio scripts both in 
Ohio and in other libraries. Below is 
correspondence with Miss Nunmaker, the 
author, and with Miss Merrell, of the Ra- 
cine, Wis., Public Library, who has used 
the scripts.—Eb. 


TO THE PURLIC RELATIONS CHIEF: 


I am more than pleased that Miss Merrell 
has found my radio program satisfactory and 
I see no reason why I couldn’t handle more 
requests of a similar nature. Our Ohio State 
Library program has been built around the 
idea that books and information available in 
one library could be found in libraries any- 
where. At the end of the program the an- 
nouncer always comes on with a plug saying 
“for more information on this subject, go to 
your nearest public library.” 

One of the first scripts Miss Merrell used 
was one on cartoon books. Books mentioned 
were Men, Women, and Dogs by James 
Thurber, George Price’s Who’s in Charge 
Here? Best Cartoons of 1943, Cartoon Caval- 
cade, and Helen Hokinson’s My Best Girls. 

The script also emphasized the idea that 
cartoonists have been called upon for help by 
the government. For instance, the O.W.I. 
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asked their help in combating absenteeism, 

Another script was a sugar-coated language 
lesson. Mentioned on this program were 
Practical Standard Japanese by M. Larry 
Okino, Elementary Japanese by Lt. Col. E. J, 
Sullivan, Spanish at Sight and Portuguese at 
Sight by Alexander Gode, The Duden Pic- 
torial Encyclopedia, and Basic English and Its 
Uses by I. A. Richards. 

Miss Merrell reports a very favorable re- 
action to the program that featured Eliza- 
beth Hawes’ book Why Women Cry: Or 
Wenches with Wrenches. I tried to make it 
socially significaat—with the lighter touch, of 
course. 

A geography lesson included books both old 
and new. We featured Promenade, Growing 
Up in New Zealand, I Heard the Anzaes 
Singing, and I Know Tunisia. 

There are some programs that do not men- 
tion books at all but call attention to maga- 
zine and pamphlet material available in public 
libraries. Some of the subjects covered are 
maps and cartography, games, the weather, 
posters and war propaganda, book collecting, 
and the dictionary. 

Scripts average five pages of copy, double- 
spaced, and the program runs around eight 
minutes in length. 

Miss Merrell’s plan has been to use the 
script practically as it has been sent to her. 
She does, of course, insert Racine instead of 
Ohio, and if she doesn’t have a certain book 
mentioned she substitutes another along the 
same line. 

Frances G. NUNMAKER 
The Ohio Library Trustees 


Association 


TO THE PUBLIC RELATIONS CHIEF: 


I think we have had very satisfactory re- 
action to Miss Nunmaker’s script on the radio. 
It is written in a very popular dialogue style, 
is easy to adapt and easy to read. I think 
that libraries anywhere in the country could 
use it over their local stations with the mini- 
mum of additional effort. Miss Nunmaker, 
as you know, broadcasts to the entire state of 
Ohio, but we have used it on our local radio 
station which does not reach much beyond 
our county borders. 

Martua B. Merre t, Librarian 
Racine Public Library 
Racine, Wis. 
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Ballots for Service 
Members Overseas 





a is making it possible to bring 1944 A.L.A. ballots from A.L.A. members 
on many of the fighting fronts. 


Cast your ballot now so that the officers and members of the Executive Board and 
Council may truly represent all-the membership. 
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INTRODUCTION TO REFERENCE WORK 


by Margaret Hutchins 


Associate Professor, School of Library Service, Columbia University 





CONTENTS 


| Scope of Reference Work 


Il Reference Questions 
(Seven chapters) 


lll Selection of Reference Materi- 
als (Seven chapters) 


IV Organization of Reference Ma- 
terials (Four chapters) 


V Organization and Administra- 
tion of Reference Service 


(Three chapters) 


VI Less Common Functions of a 
Reference Librarian 
(Five chapters) 


Vil Evaluating and Reporting Ref- 
erence Work 
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es reference service from the standpoint of 
the patron seeking help and of the librarian 
attempting to understand and to satisfy his 
needs. 
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Scheduled for May 25. Cloth, $3.50 
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Other New Titles 


Melvil Dewey, by Fremont Rider. April 14 $2.75 
Simple Library Cataloging, 3d ed., Akers y |. Probable price $2.50 
or 


erence Books of 1941-1943, Winchell. July |. Probable price $1.50 
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